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At  a  period  when  the  legislature  has  heen  called 
upon,  by  numerous  bodies  of  inerchanls  and, 
manufacturers,  to  remove  nearly  all  the  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  by  which  our  mercantile 
system  lias  been  hitherto  carried  on,  and  when 
the  principles  of  political  ecpuomy  are  sought  to 
be  applied  in  the  broadest  manner  to  our  navigation 
and  commerce,  without  almost  considering,  whe- 
ther the  other  nations  of  the  earth  have  any  simi- 
lar or  other  regulations,  equally  deviating  from 
those  principles  ;  1  have  feU  it  a  duty  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
whom  those  petitions  were  referred,  to  show,  that 
however  just  and  true  the  modern  principles  of 
political  economy  may  be  in  the  abstract,  their 
application   to   our    navigation,   commerce,    and 
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manufactures,  can  only  be  beneticial,  wlien  made 
to  bend  to  the  various  artificial  and  embarrassing 
systems  of  other  countries,  and  when  so  shaped 
as  to  meet  those  adverse  duties  and  restrictions, 
in  the  mode  the  most  profitable  to  ourselves  and 
the  least  irksome  and  disagreeable  to  the  various 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Those, 
therefore,  who  throw  out  the  signal  for  fvee  trade, 
and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  principles  of  mo- 
dern political  economy,  as  the  panacea  for  all  our 
ills,  siiould  consider,  whether  it  is  not  cruel,  thus 
to  raise  false  hopes  and  to  delude  our  artisans  and 
smaller  manufacturers  (well  knowing  that  this 
country,  owing  to  its  heavy  burthens,  is  in  no  con- 
dition materially  to  alter  its  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, and  that  the  maintenance  of  its  independ- 
ence, requires  a  moderate  protection  to  our  agri- 
culture and  the  security  of  our  naval  power),  and 
whether  it  be  prudent,  as  regards  foreign  nations, 
to  hold  out  any  greater  relaxation  of  our  general 
system  than  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
country  will  permit,  but  honestly  to  declare  our 
wish  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  policy  in  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  foreign  states,  that  a  just 
l-egard  to  those  circumstances  will  allow. 

Tlic  reports  made  to  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, from  the  Select  Connnittees,  for  extend- 
ing and  securing  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  to  whom  were  referred  the  petitions  of 
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the  iilei'cliants  of  London,  &c.  when  made  known 
to  the  pnl  'ic,  will  excite  not  a  little  surprise,  as 
well  for  what  they  recommend,  as  for  what  they 
do  not  recommend.  That  of  the  Lords,  being 
confined  to  the  timl)er  trade,  to  which  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  Parliament  must  be  directe<l, 
and  boini^  very  important  in  itself,  I  shall  begin 
with,  and  make  my  remarks  in  the  order,  as  the 
observations  occur  in  the  Report.  It  states  "The 
"  encouragement  afforded  to  the  importation  of 
"  wood  from  the  British  Colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  wood 
from  foreign  states,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  commercial  or  colonial  policy  of  the 
country  previous  to  the  late  war.  Till  the 
year  1809,  little  or  no  duty  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  various  species  of  timl)er;  in  that  and 
the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  nature  of  our 
political  relation  with  the  Baltic  powers  led 
to  an  apprehension,  that  great  difficulty  might 
be  found  in  deriving  the  usual  supplies  of  tim- 
ber from  that  quarter,  not  only  for  the  general 
purposes  of  domestic  use,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  ship  building. 
"  It  was  however,  known,  that  timber  in  any 
quantity,  although  of  an  inferior  quality,  might 
be  obtained  in  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America.     But  this   being  a  new   branch   of 
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trade,  and  exposed  to  some  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty, it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  the 
Canadian  wood  the  advantages  not  only  of  an 
exemption  from  all  duty,  on  such  as  was  fit  for 
naval  purposes,  and  of  a  duty  little  more  than 
nominal  upon  all  other  descriptions,  but  also 
of  considerable  increase  of  duty  on  wood  from 
the  North  of  Europe. 

**  High  permanent  duties,  and  a  temporary 
war  duly,  were  accordingly  imposed  upon  all 
descriptions  of  wood  imported  from  foreign 
countries  by  the  49  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  which  were 
doubled  by  the  50  Geo.  III.  c.  77  ;  and  these 
were  afterwards  pmtially  increased  by  the  51 
Geo.  III.  c.  93,  and  by  the  52  Geo.  III.  c.  117, 
and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
permanent  duties,  was  added  by  the  53  Geo. 

HI.   C.  33.  ;  , 

*'  The  several  duties  aforesaid  were  afterwards 
arranged  and  consolidated  by  the  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  52;  and  a  schedule,  taken  from  the  said 
act,  of  the  details  of  the  existing  duties  on  all 
descriptions  of  wood  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  is  annexed  to  this  Report. 
"  The  Committee  have  been  informed,  by  those 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  Canadian  merchants 
were  never  led  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
duties  would    be   permanent;  an   expectation 
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•*  was  however  held  out,  that  the  duty  of  ^£'2  :  1,?. 
**  first  imposed,  would  be  contiuued  for  some 
**  considerahle  time ;  hut  uo  such  expectation 
was  fairly  raisi^l  with  respoct  to  the  war  duty 
and  the  duty  imposed  in  181;],  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  on  Canadian  timl)er  has  always 
been  temporary,  and  will,  unless  renewed  by 
Parliament,  expire  in  July,  1820,  allliough  the 
parties  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  it 
may  be  further  continued  till  March,  J82I. 
This  view  of  the  sid>ject  has  been  constantly 
explained  to  the  Canadian  merchants  in  various 
**  communications,  to  which  this  question  has 
*'  led  between  them  and  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Whatever  representations  may  have  been  made 
to  individual  merchants  by  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  can  be  known  only  to  themselves;  but 
that  the  colonists  and  the  pul)lic  at  large  were 
not  led  to  entertain  any  other  idea  than  that  the 
duties  would  be  permanent,  so  far  as  to  secure 
at  least  one  half  of  the  supply  to  them,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Parliamentary  debates, 
and  particularly  the  speech  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
G.  Rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  measure,  will  show. 


"  House  of  Commons,  Tuesday,  May  22,  1810. 

**  (Foreign  Timber  and  Shipping.) — Mr.  Rose 
"  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  re- 
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solving  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber,  &c.  He  then  stated 
to  the  Committee,  that  the  object  to  which  he 

"  had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was 
of  very  great  importance.  It  was,  that  by 
adopting  the  policy  of  laying  a  heavy  additional 
duty  on  the  timber  imported  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  they  might  encourage  the  importation 

*'  of  that  essential  article  from  our  own  colonies 
in  North  America.  The  price  of  timber  in 
the  north  of  Europe  had,  within  these  few  years, 
risen  to  an  enormous  extent;  no  less  indeed 
thsn  300  per  cent.  Another  disadvantage  at- 
tending this  trade  was,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe  the  timber  was  brought  to  us,  not  by 
British,  but  by  foreign  ships;  and  this  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  believed  there  was  paid  last 
year  between  2  and  ^.3,000,000  to  foreigners 
alone  for  the  freightage  of  timber  imported  to  the 
amount  of  358,000  tons.  He  believed  that  one 
half  of  the  timber  necessary  for  our  consump- 
tion might  be  procured  from  our  own  colonies 
in  North  America,  which,  with  the  pines  of 
Canada,  would  nearly  supply  the  whole ;  and 
even  if  it  fell  short  of  his  expectations,  the 
country  would  be  compensated  for  the  loss  by 
other  advantages.  The  system  now  in  use  en- 
**  couraged  not  only  the  building  of  forcjigo  ships, 
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but  the  formation  of  foreign  sailors ;  and  by 
the  mejisure  he  now  ha(l  to  propose,  he  trusted 
a  change  vv(mlJ  be  wrought,  by  which,  in- 
stead of  twice  that  nuuibei*  of  .seamen,  trained 
for  Denmark  and  Russia  to  be  employed 
against  us  by  our  enemies,  about  15,000  would 
be  cr»^ated  for  ourselves.  The  measure  would, 
besides,  encourage  our  colonies.  It  would 
enable  them  to  clear  thc^ir  grounds  of  timber, 
and  induce  the  cultivation  of  flax,  hemp,  &c. 
for  our  iniportation.  In  return,  the  colonies 
would  he  cniabled  to  take  our  manufactures, 
instead  of  our  being  obliged  to  send  out  for 
their  timber,  as  we  now  did,  our  shipc  in  bal- 
last. The  principle  of  his  proposition  was  not 
new;  it  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  adverted  to  an  extraordinary  and  ill-judged 
assertion,  advanced  hy  a  Noble  Lord  (Cochrane) 
on  a  former  night,  that  there  was  not  timber 
enough  in  Plymouth  dock-yard  to  build  one 
half  of  a  seventy-four.  He  regretted  the  Noble 
Lord  could  have  been  so  hasty,  and  recom- 
mended him  more  caution  in  making  such 
unguarded  assertions  for  the  future.  The  tim- 
ber now  in  Plymouth  dock-yard  was  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  specified  by 
the  Noble  Lord.  Upon  all  these  considerations 
he  trusted  the  Commilteie  would  concur  with 
him  in  the  Resolution — 
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*'  To  lay  an  additional  duly  on  oak,  wainscot, 
&c.  imported  under  any  shape  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  all  timber  not  imported  by  the 
East  India  Conjpany,  or  directly  from  our  own 

"  colonies  in  North  America. 

"  Sir  W.  Lemon  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of 
the  Resolution.     '  '  >  •■  •   ■ 

*'  Mr.  Horner  rose,  to  call  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  House,  not  so  much  to  the  present  Reso- 
lution as  to  the  alarming  increase  of  foreign 
shipping-  in  our  trade,  thus*  incidentally  brought 
under  their  eye  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  that  last  year, 
for  the  freis^htaffe  of  tiinber  alone  to  the  extent 
of  380,000  tons,  this  country  had  paid  to  fo- 
reigners the  sum  of  from  2  to  ^3,000,000 ;  and 
on  a  former  evening,  an  Hon.  Gentleman,  well 
acquainted  with  trade,  on  the  subject  of  the 
marine  insurance,  had  informed  them  that  not 
less  than  jtMO,000,000  was  paid  the  same  year 
for    the   whole    foreign    freightage.     This    he 

*'  considered  as  an  alarming  increase  of  foreign 
shipping,  entirely  subversive  of  our  maritime 
system.     He  again  then  entreated   the  House 

*'  to  take  into  their  .erious  consideration  this 
new  and  growing  evil,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
arose  altogether  out  of  the  mercantile  systeni, 
so  much  the  favourite  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Of  this  syetem, 
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SO  persevered  in,  Bnonapiirte  miglit  be  takiiij^ 
t!»e  advaniaj^e,  and,  like  CromwelJ,  who,  uy 
diverting:  the  trade  from  the  Dutch,  became 
the  carrjer  and  first  maritime  power  of  En- 
rope,  he  might  be  deluding  our  government, 
by  pretending  a  total  disregard  to  commerce, 
while,  in  fact,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  by  our 
own  connivance,  he  was  creating  seamen  to 
"  man  his  fleets  against  us  ;  for  he  coidd  at  any 
"  time  transfer  to  his  service  these  men  thus  em- 
ployed in  a  neutral  trade,  of  powers  immedi- 
ately under  his  controul.  If  he  exercised  his 
genius,  as  he  was  well  able  to  do  in  this  way, 
he  would  be  playing  a  deep  game,  and  deluding 
us  by  taking  advantage  of  our  own  ill-judged 
policy. 

**  Mr.  Rose,  in  reply,  stated,  that  so  far  from 
encouraging  foreign  shipping,  the  Board  of 
"  Trade  never  in  one  instance  swerved  from  this 
"  principle,  never  to  admit  a  foreign  ship  to  go 
*'  where  a  British  ship  could  be  employed.  The 
"  Hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  their  being  deluded  ; 
**  but  how  was  this?  It  was  by  the  stronor  hand 
''  of  Buonaparte,  which  procured  the  exclusion  of 
"  British  shipping  from  the  ports  of  the  north  of 
"  Europe.  The  question  then  was,  whether,  by 
"  accepting  neutral  carriage,  where  no  other 
"  could  be  used,  they  were  to  carry  on  an  im- 
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portant  trade?  or,  by  rejecting  this  means, 
were  to  shut  the  door  on  their  exports,  and 
starve  their  manufacturers  ?  It  was  a  conso- 
lation to  know,  that,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages imposed  by  the  enemy,  our  own  shipping 
had  increased  in  value.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he 
instanced  a  vessel,  bought  three  years  ago  for 
^2:  0,  now  selling  at  £6000. 
**  Mr.  I).  Giddy  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  to  encourage  trade  with  our  own 
colonies.  The  argument  of  Buonaparte's 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Cromwell  was  an 
additional  reason  for  approving  of  the  proposed 
measure.  He  had  heard,  however,  that  the 
timber  from  North  America  was  not  adequate 
for  our  national  purposes,  and  also  that  the 
quantity  could  not  be  so  great  as  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  expected,  or  the  uses  of  the 
country  required. 

*'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
endeavour  to  dissipate  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions expressed  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, and  those  which  his  speech  might  have  ex- 
cited as  to  the  commercial  state  of  the  country. 
There  were,  doubtless,  a  great  many  foreign 
ships  employed  iu  our  trade  to  tiie  various 
ports  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  trade  with  those  places  in 
English  ships.     His  Right  Hon.  Friend,  there- 
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fore,  was  obtaining  a  supply  of  timber  from  our 
own  colonies,  that  foreign  ships  might  not  be  so 
much  encouraged.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite must  therefore  think  the  plan  he  proposed 
most  wise,  as  it  went  to  counteract  that  evil  of 
which  he  had  complained.  If  foreign  ships  had 
been  much  employed  trading  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  British  vessels  had  been  employed 
instead  of  others  in  the  trade  to  South  America 
and  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  so 
that  if  there  were  an  increase  of  foreign  ton- 
nage ill  one  quarter,  there  was  an  increase  of 
British  tonnage  in  another.  In  1807  the  ton- 
nage of  British  vessels  coming  inward  amount- 
ed to  8590  tons;  in  1809  the  amount  was 
10,173  tons,  having  increased  1583  Ions.  The 
tonnage  of  foreign  ships  employed  in  1807 
amounted  to  3702;  in  1809  its  amount  was 
4682,  having  increased  since  1807  by  980. 
Thus  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  employed  in  our 
trade  of  980  tons,  while  the  increase  of  Britfsh 
tonnage  amounted  to  1583  tons.  From  this  it 
must  appear  that  all  the  advantage  was  not  on 
the  side  of  foreign  vessels,  but  that  the  increase 
of  their  tonnage  arose  from  the  general  increase 
of  trade.  The  tonnage  of  the  English  vessels 
cleared  out  in  1807  was  8924  tons;  in  1809  it 
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M'as-9935  tons:  that  of  foreign  vessels  cleared 
out  in  the  former  year  was  3630;  in  the 
latter,  4370.  Hence  it  would  be  obvious 
that  the  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
vessels  was  740  tons,  while  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  cleared  out  amounted  to  1011 ;  so 
that  the  increase  of  the  trade  carried  on  in 
English  vessels  was  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  increase  of  that  carried  on  by  means  of  fo- 
reign shipping. 

"  Mr.  Tremayne  was  apprehensive  that  the 
American  timber  was  not  fit  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  this  country  would  wish  to 
apply  her  importations  of  that  article,  and  we 
would  therefore  be  at  a  loss  for  our  necessary 
supplies,  were  a  heavy  duty,  amounting  to  a 
prohibition,  to  be  laid  on  that  procured  from 
the  north  of  Europe. 

"  Mr.  Baring  objected  to  the  system  of  trade 
favoured  by  ministers,  as  tending  to  prefer  the 
northern  neutrals,  which  were,  in  fact,  our 
enemies,  to  the  American  shipping,  in  the  trade 
to  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  That  trade  might 
much  better  be  carried  on  under  the  American 
flag;  but  for  this  really  neutral  power  had  been 
substituted  pretended  neutrals,  who  might  be 
instantly  converted  into  enemies,  and  we  were 
consequently,  by  this  course,  enriching  a  part 
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"  of  the  world  it  was  least  our  interest  to  enrich. 
This  was  the  great  error  of  the  present  system — 
the  encouragement  of  the  northern  powers  in- 
"  stead  of  America.  With  regard  to  the  measure 
itself,  he  feared  our  colonies  would  neither  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber,  nor  that  of 
sufficient  quality.  It  would,  besides,  give  the 
w^estern  part  of  the  kingdom  an  advantage  over 
the  eastern,  as  the  former  would  be  supplied 
"  from  America,  and  the  latter  from  the  Baltic. 
"  It  woidd  also  increase  the  price  of  a  necessary 
*'  article,  already  enormously  high.  The  object 
*'  was,  however,  a  great  one,  and  the  experiment 
"  might,  perhaps,  deserve  to  be  tried." 

No  more, I  flatter  myself,  need  be  said  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  system  held  out  by  government. 
On  the  justness  of  Mr.  Rose's  remarks,  and  their 
exact  accomplishment,  I  shall  remark  by  and  bye. 
The  Committee  then  divide  their  observations 
into  four  heads: — the  first,  on  the  comparative 
qualities  of  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  and 
from  the  British  North  American  colonies  ;  and 
tlieir  remarks  on  that  subject  are  perfectly  unne- 
cessary, as  the  qualities  were  well  known,  even 
according  to  their  own  report,  when  the  first 
duties  took  place,  and  it  never  was  intended  to 
exclude  the  timber  of  the  northern  powei*s,  but 
by  admitting  about  one  half  of  each;  that  from 
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the  colonies  might  be  applied  to  an  infinite  nutn- 
berof  purposes,  for  which  it  answers  just  as  well 
as  the  other,  and,  by  raising  a  competition  against 
the  European  timber,  one  of  Mr.  Rose's  objects 
has  been  attained — that  of  forcing  them  to  sell 
their  timber  at  a  reasonable  price,  in  place  of 
laying  300  per  cent,  on  the  cost ;  and  which  is  an 
answer  to  the  Committee's  second  observation, 
respecting  cheapness,  and  proves  that  we  are 
indebted  for  its  cheapness,  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  competition  raised,  by  bringing  the 
American  timber  into  the  market,  and  we  have  no 
other  security  for  its  continuance  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  but  by  persevering  in  the  beneficial  system: 
of  the  duties. 

The  next  two  heads  of  observation  embrace  the 
merits  of  the  whole  case,  and  are  as  follows ; — 
3d,  *'  the  direction  which  the  system  of  duties 
has  given  to  the  commerce  and  consumption  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  respects  the  article  of 
wood."  4th.  *'  The  probable  effect  which  any 
"  material  deviation  or  alteration  of  these  duties 
might  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  on  its  trade  with  Europe 
and  with  the  colonies,  and  on  the  particular 
"  interests  concerned." 

So  long  as  the  public  has  a  choice  of  wood 
from  the  north  of  Europe  and  from  Canada,  it 
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fieed  not  be  matter  of  complaint  that  the  timber 
(»f  the  latter  has  got  more  into  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  the  duties.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved,  that  its  qualities  are  well  known, 
and,  therefore,  the  Committee  need  not  be  alarmed 
that  the  public,  having  the  choice  of  a  better 
article,  should  still,  for  various  purposes,  give  it  a 
preference; — that  is  a  question  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  public:  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  continuing  to  buy  an  article,  which,  on  trial, 
is  found  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied; 
the  importation,  in  that  case,  would  cease,  without 
the  interference  of  government.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  various  important  pur- 
poses, where  lightness  and  ease  of  workmanship 
are  required ;  and,  as  the  Committee  profess 
to  have  the  interests  of  commerce  in  view,  they 
must  be  promoted  by  having  a  cheap  wood  for 
packages,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  million  are  used 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  which  cannot,  on  an  average,  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  ten  feet  of  deal  each,  which 
alone  must  take  off  an  immense  quantity.  If  the 
Committed  had  called  any  of  the  ship-carpenters 
on  the  Thames,  they  would  have  learned,  that 
there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  from  the  British 
North  American  colonies  used  in  ship  building, 
except  for  masts  and  yards;  and  as  it  is  highly 
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benehcial  to  coutmerce  to  have  this  cheap  wood 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  those  in- 
terests cannot  be  better  promoted,  than  by  keep- 
ing the  tindier  trade  on  its  present  footing",  witli, 
perhaps,  a  slight  alteration,  to  make  deals  pay 
accordinj^  to  their  entire  contents,  or  even  a  small 
additional  duly  on  foreign  deals,  to  favour  British 
and  colonial  labourers  in  that  article. 

The  grand  points  now  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered ; — the  effect  which  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  importation  from  the  Britisii  colonies  has 
had  on  our  manufactures  and  shipping,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  for  it 
appears  the  trade  with  Russia  and  Prussia  has 
increased,  the  former  very  much.  It  appears 
from  the  beginning  to  have  been  a  favourite  ob- 
ject with  the  Committee  to  get  the  duties  re- 
moved at  all  events ;  and  for  that  purpose  they 
state  that  the  demand  for  wood  from  the  coun- 
tries in  the  north  of  Europe  has  been  progres- 
sively diminishing,  so  as  to  occasion  great  inter- 
ruption to  the  trade  with  these  countries,  parti- 
cularly with  Norway,  whose  inhabitants,  not- 
withstanding the  predilection  they  have  uniformly 
sh-own  for  British  manufactures,  are  not  only  left 
without  the  means  of  consuming  them,  but  of 
paying  for  those  they  have  received ;  and  in 
another  place  they    say — **  There   can  be  little 
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**  doubt,  timt  any  material  diminution  of  the  du- 
*'  ties  on  foreign  timber  would  almost  immedi" 
*'  ately  lead  lo  an  increased  deniand  of  that  ar- 
"  tide  for  most  purposes  of  building,  and  enable 
"  the  countries  uliicii  produce  it,  but  more  espe- 
"  cially  Sweden  an<l  Norway,  very  greatly  to 
"  increase  llieir  consumption  of  British  produce. 
"  As  this  circumstance,  however,  coidd  not  take 
"  place  wilhout  diniinishing  the  demand  for  colo- 
"  nial  tind)er,  it  must  in  some  degree  affect  the 
"  profits  of  the  capital  now  vested  in  saw-mills, 
*'  &c.  in  Canada  to  the  amount  of  J,' 100,000  or 
"  ^150,000.  It  could  not  be  considered  as  di- 
'*  rectly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
"  landholder,  &c."  So  that,  from  this  reasoning, 
we  are  to  understand  the  Conmiittee  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that,  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  our  ma- 
nufactures by  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  duties  are 
to  be  taken  off,  though  gradually,  and  thus 
nearly  to  exclude  the  limber  of  the  colonies,  only 
occasioning  a  loss  of  ^150,000  to  those  engaged 
in  saw-mills,  and  little  affecting  the  landholder  in 
Canada,  and  probably  throwing 8  or  10,000  British 
seamen,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  ship- 
ping,   out  of  employment. 

Before  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  impolicy 
and  absurdity  of  such  reasoning,  1  shall  just 
beg  the  reader  to   refer  to  Mr.  Rose's  and  the 
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other  speeches  already  quoted,  M^hen  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  duties,  and  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  diflferent  feelings  of  t!ie 
parties;  the  first  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  in  profound  peace.  I  submit, 
that  the  observations  of  the  Select  Committee  are 
not  borne  out  by  the  accounts  F.nnexed  to  their 
own  Report;  and  that  the  importation  of  timber 
and  deals  from  the  North  of  Europe  has  not  de- 
clined more  than  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Rose 
when  he  introduced  the  system  of  the  duties;  and 
that  the  decrease  of  importation  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  has  been  mainly  owing  (according  to 
Mr.  Borthwick,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  wit- 
nesses examined  by  the  Committee)  to  the  duty 
on  deals  being  charged  by  the  hundred  of  deals 
instead  of  the  cubic  contents ;  and  those  of  Nor- 
way being  of  small  size,  the  merchants  have  re- 
sorted, more  than  formerly,  to  those  markets 
where  the  large  sized  deals  are  to  be  had,  viz. 
the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

The  following  extracts  from  accounts  annexed 
to  the  Select  Committee's  Report  will  clearly 
prove  that  a  fair  proportion  ofthe  timber  imported 
into  this  country,  both  for  the  last  year  and  for  an 
average  of  the  last  six  years,  has  come  from  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  that  it  has  not  been  defici- 
ent in  quantity,  though  it  may  have  been  unpro- 
ductive in  price  to  the  shippers: — 
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From  the  Year  1814  to  1819. 


Deal*  and 

Tiinbrr. 

Dattcni. 

LoQiU. 

c. 

Russia    •• 

»'3,42G 

71,00«> 

Prussia  .  • 

35j,32;i 

20,-i'i(> 

Sweden  •  • 

7<  ,(U1 

3fi.3I« 

Norway  • . 

145,0.35 

87,063 

Six  years 

053,445 

218,513 

Average     108,907       36,418 


Timl)cr.  DmU. 

iMdt.  C. 

Canada  •  •  •  •  143,408  21,512 
N. Brunswick  589,000  2,020 
Nova  Scotia  122,710 
P.  Edw.  Isle  47,706 
Newflud  (^  7 
C.  Breton  J      ''^«» 


556 
336 

51 


Six  years    904,383    24,475 


Average     150,730      4,079 


For  the  Year  1819. 


■I 
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Timber. 

Dealt. 

Timber. 

Dealf. 

Russia    •  • 

Loadi. 

11,372 

C. 

12,140 

Loadi, 

Canada  •  •  •  •  57,061 

C. 

9,331 

Prussia  •  • 

58,740 

4,740 

Nova  Scotia  32,346 

99 

Sweden  •  • 

7,974 

6,403 

N.  Bruns.     159,768 

643 

Norway  •  • 

24,750 

16,048 

P.  Edw.  Isle   17,335 

152 

Cape  Breton        459 
Newfoundl.         96 

102,836 

39,337 

— 

267,065 

10,225 

Thus  it  appears,  from  some  accidental  causes, 
that  the  quantity  of  pine  timber  importer  last 
year  from  the  British  North  American  colonies 
was  unusually  large,  and  the  ordinary  conse- 
quence has  followed, — a  considerable  loss  to  the 
parties  concerned  ;   which  has  much  reduced  the 
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quantity  this  year,  and  what  is  nothing  more  than 
what  happens  in  every  other  trade,  to  be  occa- 
sionally overdone.  But  whilst  we  notice  the 
quantity  of  timber  from  the  colonies  to  exceed 
that  imported  from  the  North  of  Europe,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  six  years,  we  must  particularly 
observe,  that  the  quantity  of  deals  and  battens 
imported  from  the  North  of  Europe,  for  the  same 
period  of  six  years,  is  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  quantity  received  during  the  same  period 
from  the  colonies ;  and  even  last  year,  the  greatest 
of  importation  that  was  ever  known  from  the  co- 
lonies, the  quantity  of  deals  and  battens  from 
the  North  of  Europe  was  still  nearly  four  times 
as  great;  so  that,  combining  the  quantities  of  tim- 
ber and  deals,  it  is  clear  the  colonies  have  not  had 
more  than  the  share  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended they  should  have  in  this  trade ;  and  whilst, 
on  an  average  of  six  years,  the  quantity  of  deals 
imported  from  the  North  of  Europe  is  nearly  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  imported  trom  the  colonies, 
it  must  strike  every  one,  who  has  J3ritish  interests 
at  heart,  w  ith  astonishment,  to  hear  a  Committee 
of  Parliament  gravely  recommend  measures  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  vested  in  the  saw- 
mills, which  produce  that  tenth.  In  order  to 
form  a  fair,  just,  and  correct  opinion  of  the  value 
of  any  trade  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  not  only  at  what  the  actual  state  of 
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the  imports  and  exports  are  to  the  countries  in 
the  North  of  Europe  and  to  the  British  American 
colonies,  but  also  to  what  they  have  been  in  times 
past,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  reach  in  future,  and  to  consider  also 
their  respective  stability  and  prol)able  perma 
nency.  According;  to  Anderson's  History  of 
Connnerce,  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  were  as  follows: — 

Denmark  and  Norway. 


1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
17G0 
1770 
1781 


1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1770 
1781 


Imports. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

58,773 

9 

10 

60,H52 

7 

0 

112.263 

8 

1 

95,715 

10 

3 

89,490 

19 

3 

90,273 

8 

3 

58,745 

10 

10 

70,898 

17 

2 

94,689 

1 

10 

sv 

Imports. 

rede 

d. 

190,509 

18 

5 

173,585 

10 

2 

191,352 

5 

11 

191,022 

15 

7 

180,839 

17 

1 

187,022 

9 

1 

193,310 

2 

5 

136,616 

6 

0 

Exports. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

44,695 

8 

1 

31,571 

8 

11 

129,674 

0 

4 

51,494 

12 

7 

70,536 

0 

1 

78,052 

5 

8 

108,627 

3 

0 

167,257 

4 

11 

172,012 

19 

9 

Exports. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

70,806 

19 

2 

27,620 

3 

7 

111,555 

7 

4 

15,271 

11 

11 

15,557 

14 

6 

16,162 

2 

7 

13,657 

13 

0 

58,576 

4 

8 

212,414  19  U 


62,510   8   0 
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Dnring  a  part  of  last  war,  large  exporlations 
were  made  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  introdu^d,  through  those  coun- 
tries to  the  continent,  the  ports  of  which  were 
shut  to  our  flag  and  manufactures  by  Buona- 
parte's decrees;  and  in  1810  property  to  the 
amount  of  some  millions  was  seized  in  Sweden, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  ultimately  lost  to  the 
merchants  and  underwriters  of  this  country ;  and 
it  therefore  must  be  unnecessary,  with  a  view  to 
the  question  we  are  discussing,  to  state  the  ex- 
porlations during  the  war.  Since  the  peace,  the 
exportations  to  Norway  for  the  last  six  years,  as 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  average  i;i  19,335:  11  :  10, 
of  which  nearly  one  half  is  foreign  and  colonial 
produce;  and  the  exports  to  Sweden,  for  the 
same  six  years,  average  ^^344,860  :  1 1  :  3,  and 
of  which  more  than  one  half  is  colonial  and 
foreign  produce.  The  average  export  of  British 
manufactures  to  Norway  and  Sweden  both,  for 
the  last  six  years,  does  not  much  exceed  jC200,000 
per  annum ;  and,  by  reference  to  the  extracts 
just  given  from  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 
the  whole  exports  of  1720,  just  a  hundred  years 
ago,  including  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
were  ^^240,000,  The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  must  ever  keep  down  the 
population ;  and  as  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
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exchange  but  wood  and  iron,  any  material  ex 
tension  of  trade  with  them  is  physically  impos- 
sible. Dnrina^  tlie  last  six  years  it  appears,  from 
the  tables  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
that  the  imports  from  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
been  made  in  the  proportion  of  three  foreign  tons 
of  shipping  to  one  of  British,  viz. 


r  Denmark  7 
1814  J  Norway    j 
/  Sweden  •  •  •  < 
Denmark  ) 


1615 


181G 


1817 


1818 


1819 


orway    ) 
weden* • • • 
r  Denmark  ) 
^  Norway    J 
(^ Sweden*  •  •  • 
C  Norway     •• 
I  Sweden  •  •  •  • 
C  Norway     •  • 
\  Sweden* • • • 
(  Norway     •  • 
I  Sweden* ••• 


British. 

Tons. 

17.394 

27,986 

23,329 

17,381 

14,624 

11,949 
22,580 
20,319 
21,996 
23,343 
17,087 
21,988 


Foreign. 

Tons. 

50,872 

64,874 

150.044 

67,242 

33,492 

15,263 
62,713 
19,579 
85,984 
25,718 
82,689 
20,165 


The  Norwegians  cannot  now  pay  what  they  owe 
us;  and  unless  you,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
give  them  a  higher  price  for  the  first  cost  of  their 
timber  than  the  fair  competition  of  the  market 
will  permit,  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  will  be  able:  but  as  a  matter  of  trade, 
and  as  regards  the  permanent  interests  of  this 
kingdom,  the  rights  and  claims  of  our  manufac- 
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turers,  of  our  seamen,  of  our  colonies,  of  our  ship- 
owners, all  cry  out  against  such  a  sacrifice.  It 
is  clear  they  have  nothing  but  woo<l  to  offer  you; 
and  unless  yo»i  pay  tlieni  more  for  it,  by  taking 
off  the  duties,  and  reujoving  the  competition,  they 
must  continue  to  content  themselves  with  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life  :  and,  if  you  grant  them 
the  boon,  the  utmost  you  can  possibly  hoj)e  to 
add  to  the  exportation  of  British  manufactures  to 
Norway  and  Sweden  together  would  be  ^M 50,000 
or  ^200,000,  at  the  expense  of  interests  infinitely 
more  valuable,  and  which  bv  vou  oucfht  to  be 
held  sacred. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  show  what  those  inte- 
rests are  which  would  be  affected  by  the  removal 
of  these  duties;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  put 
the  case  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  to  satisfy  every 
reflecting"  mind  uf  the  iujpulicy,  inexpediency,  and 
injustice  of  tlie  measure.  Whoever  reads  Mr. 
Rose's  speech,  wiien  the  duties  were  laid,  must 
be  struck  with  astonishment,  that  none  of  those 
who  introduced  the  subject  of  their  repeal  into 
the  House  of  Counnons,  as  well  as  into  the  House 
of  Lords, — neither  Mr.  Baring  nor  Mr.  Robinson 
in  the  former,  nor  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  or 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  latter, — ever  uttered  one 
word  as  to  the  interest  of  the  colonies  in  the 
question.  It  has  indeed  been  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  the  Canadian  landholder  has  no  in- 
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terest  in   the   matter;  and   notwithstanding  Mr. 
EHiee  has  stated  that  the  landholder  in  Canada 
gets  little  for  the  pine  tindjer,  he  admits  the  oak 
timber  and  slaves  are  of  greater  importance  and 
value,  and  that  certainly  some  farmers   employ 
part  of  their  time  in  cutting  wood  during  the  win- 
ter.    No  person  has  been  examined  (Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  being  only  an  export  merchant)  on  behalf 
of  the   farmers,  who   in    fact  are  the  chief  and 
almost  the  sole  landholders  of  New   Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  although   three-fourths  of  the 
pine  tiud^er  for  some  years  has  come  from  these 
provinces.     But    it  is  admitted,    that    the   land- 
holder is  interested  in  the  value  of  the  oak  besides 
his  labours  during  the  winter;    and    the   calcu- 
lation given  in   by  the  Committee   of  the    state 
of  the  timber  trade  in  January,   1820,  No.  8  in 
Appendix,  has  £1  :  5^.  as  first  cost  per  load  in 
Canada    for   white,   and  £2  :  5^.    for    red    pine 
limber.     Allow  this  to  be  divided  between  what 
are  called  woodcutters  and  farmers,  the  amount 
on   the  average  of  the  limber  imported  for  the 
last  three  years  will  be — 

201,000  loads,  at  <i.l  :  5s. £251,250 

Add,  for  red  pine,  the  price  being  £l  :   10s.  •  •       20,000 

Deals  f •  •       20,000 

Oak  timber  and  staves  • 50,000 

To  be  divided  between  landholders,  farmers,  i    £341  250 
and  woodcutters.  i 
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After  such  a  statement,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
colonists  are  not  interested  in  this  trade.  The 
annual  loss  to  them,  in  cost  and  labour,  would 
be  clearly,  from  the  accounts  annexed  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  ^340,000;  to 
say  nothing'  of  the  capital  in  saw-mills,  which  is 
the  least  part  of  it.  But  who  will  calculate  the 
loss  which  this  country  may  sustain  in  good 
feeling  and  attachment  by  such  unkind  treat- 
ment? It  is  well  known  that  in  many,  perhaps 
in  most,  instances,  in  clearing  the  land  they  burn 
the  timber  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  car- 
riage, and  because  it  is  but  of  late  years  that  this 
country  has  encouraged  them  to  ship  it.  Mr. 
Rose  clearly  held  this  out  to  them  as  a  permanent 
resource ;  and  have  they  no  right  to  look  to  you 
for  every  facility  in  paying  for  their  imports  of 
your  manufactures,  amounting  on  an  average  of 
the  last  six  years  to  ^2,409,204  per  annum,  be- 
sides rum,  sugar,  &c.  from  the  West  India  co- 
lonies, to  the  amount  of  ^£300, 000  more,  making 
altogether  ^2,709,204  sterling? 

I  will  not  suppose,  that  this  country  would 
hold  such  language  to  them  as  Mr.  Rose's,  when 
the  enemy  was  at  our  gates,  and  after  they  had 
exposed  their  property  tor  us  to  be  burnt,  and 
themselves  to  the  sword ;  that  then,  when  peace 
was  made,  and  no  external  danger  threatened, 
that  we  would  turn  round  upon  them,  and  deny 
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them  all  the  reasonable  advantages  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  this  trade  at  our  hands,  and 
confer  it  on  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  join  our 
enemies,  confiscate  our  manufactures,  and  stop 
our  supplies,  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  We 
have  a  monopoly  of  their  trade,  no  other  flag 
is  unfurled  for  them,  nor  do  they  desire  any 
other ;  only  treat  them  with  something  like  pa- 
rental affection  and  a  just  reciprocity,  and  they 
will  ever  stand  by  us.  So  much  for  tlie  inte- 
rests which  the  colonists  have  in  the  question  ;  I 
shall  point  out  presently  the  interest  which  we 
have  in  promoting  their  prosperity. 

Our  shipping  and  seamen  form  the  next  most 
important  interest,  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
measure  of  adopting  such  a  scale  of  duties,  as 
would  deprive  the  colonists  of  a  fair  share  of  the 
supply  of  timber.  It  appears  that  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  trade  with  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  on  an  average  of  the  last  six 
years  amounts  to  202,747  tons,  which,  at  the  de- 
preciated rate  of  shipping,  is  worth,  £2,027,470. 
Now,  the  Select  Comnjittee  should  consider,  that 
a  British  built  ship  is  a  British  manufacture;  that 
all  the  ships  built  in  the  river  Thames  are  of 
Bnglish  timber,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
decks,  which  are  of  Dantzic  or  Memel  deals ; 
that  of  the  first  cost  of  the  hull  the  wood 
forms  about  cue-half  of  the  value,  and  of  that 
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half  the  foreij^n  deals  at  the  most  one-sixteenth  ; 
the  remainder  is  composed  of  limber,  perhaps 
from  the  estates  of  the  Select  Committee,  with 
British  labour  and  carriage  added  to  the  first 
cost ;  the  iron  and  copper,  with  copper  sheathing, 
make  one-fonrlh  more,  and  the  labour  the  other. 
It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  the  sails,  rigging, 
cables,  and  anchors,  are  British  manufacture,  and, 
with  the  masts,  form  an  addition  of  a  third  more 
to  the  value  of  tl)e  hull. 

Suppose  the  proposition  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  one  half 
of  the  average  number  of  ships  in  this  trade,  for 
the  last  six  years,  should  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment,  that  number  we  may  take  at  100,000 
tons,  which  at  the  present  depreciated  rate  of 
shipping  is  worth  X'1»000,000.  The  calculation 
of  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ships,  is  that  they  require,  in  the 
trade  of  the  American  or  European  seas,  an  aver- 
age refit  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
is  clearly  equal  to  a  demand  for  British  labour 
and  manufactures  to  that  amount,  and  half  as 
much  more  to  replace  those  which  may  be  en- 
tirely lovSt,  making  together  £150,000. 

1  think  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  active 
employ  iuent  of  this  quantity  of  tonnage  creates  a 
demand  for  British  labour  and  manufactures  to 
that  amount,  exclusively  of  the  beneficial  interest 
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of  the  owners,  who  no  doubt  would  derive  a  fair 
return  for  their  reduced  caj)ital  in  these  100,000 
tons  of  shipping,  which  probably  cost  Iheni  dou- 
ble; viz.  ^2,000,000  sterliui?. 

I  defy  Ihe  Select  Committee  to  point  out  any  ra- 
tional ground  of  hope,  that  the  demand  for  our 
produce  with  Norway  and  Sweden  can  be  per- 
manently increased  by  Ji^ 1 50,000  lieyond  its  pre- 
sent amount,  by  any  fair  reciprocal  trade;  how 
then  can  the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  properly  be 
justified,  which  must  be  consii^ned  to  rot  in  our 
harbours,  if  tlie  destructive  views  of  the  Select 
Conimittee  be  carried  into  execution,  besides  the 
loss  which  its  euiployment  created  for  British  la- 
bour and  manufactures,  certainly  equal  to  any 
increase  to  our  exports  that  can  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  by  giving  up  this  valuable  branch  of 
trade  entirely  to  Norway  and  Sweden?  Along 
with  this  quantity  of  shipping,  must  be  tiirown 
out  of  employment  at  least  five  or  six  t!)ousand 
seamen,  many  of  ^vhom,  probably,  have  fouglit 
our  battles,  and  manv  of  whom  we  have  seen 
very  lately  perishing  in  our  streets;  and  although 
thev  cannot  beiiicluded  arithmeticallv,  m  thecal- 
culalion  of  the  loss  which  is  likely  io  arise  from 
the  completion  of  the  projects  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, I  will  do  that  committee  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  they,  as  well  as  every  other  member  of 
the  legislature,  will  give  the  interests  and  welfare 
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of  those  valuable  men  their  fullest  consideration 
and  their  due  weight  in  the  flecision  of  this  im- 
portant question. 

I  flatter  myself,  that,  from  the  facts  which  I 
have  stated  and  from  what  I  have  yet  to  offer,  it 
will  be  manifest  that  the  permanent  interests  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  empire,  as  involved  in 
the  interests  of  our  colonies,  of  our  manufacturers, 
of  our  ship-owners  and  seamen,  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  continuing  the  timber  trade  on  its  pre- 
sent footing,  with  perhaps  a  slight  alteration  to 
favour  British  labour  rather  than  foreign,  in  saw- 
ing deals. 

However  true  therefore  in  the  abstract,  as  an 
axiom  of  political  economy,  that  the  interests  of 
commerce  are  best  promoted  by  getting  the  best 
article  in  the  cheapest  market,  practically,  as  a 
general  pro[K)sition,  perhaps  it  cannot  be  applied 
with  wisdom,  but  to  societir;s  in  t'leir  infancy;  so 
in  the  particular  article  oi  timber,  the  laws  of  the 
trade  in  regard  to  it  cannot  be  regulated  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  country,  without  viewing 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  question,  on  all  the 
other  important  interests  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  and  above  all,  by  the  consideration,  that 
if  by  any  impolitic  and  unnatural  conduct  towards 
the  colonies,  we  withdraw  the  encouragement 
from  our  own  marine,  and  give  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  a  monopoly  of  the  supply,  tliey 
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wilt,  if  not  immediately,  at  no  di  tarf  i^er  n\ 
again  raise  the  price  in  the  cotintrieii  v  iln  gro  th. 
They  would  also,  in  that  case,  probably  caiij  >ll 
a  considerable  sum  in  specie,  both  for  wood  and 
freightaj^e,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a  bad  har- 
vest, might  materially  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Bank  in  resuming  cash  payments. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  interest  that  we 
have  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  North  American  Colonies.  Il  has  been  jnstly 
remarked  by  the  Select  Commiltce,  that  "it  was 
*'  not,  till  about  the  year  180.9,  when  the  country 
"  was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  a  supply  of  timber 
**  from  the  North  of  Europe,  that  the  importation 
*'  of  timber  frcmi  British  North  America  was 
*'  adopted,  as  desirable,  or  as  a  part  of  our  colo- 
**  nial  policy."  Whether  a  consideration  of  the 
reciprocal  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  should  have  led  the  British  government 
to  have  adopted  it  before,  it  may  be  needless  now 
to  discuss;  it  is  but  too  true,  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  this  nation  among  the  rest,  in 
their  colonial  regulations,  have  taken  too  confined 
and  narrow  a  view  of  their  own  interests,  as  con- 
nected with  iiiek  colonies,  and  a  more  striking 
example  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  produced, 
than  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  lately 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament;  on 
that  subject,  however,  I  shall  not  enlarge,  but 
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outer  on  the  more  a^^reeable  lask  of  showing*  how 
<:Iosely  our  interests  are  blendefl  with  theirs,  and 
as  they  advance  in  wealth  and  population,  in  the 
same  degree  must  their  demand  upon  our  manu- 
factures and  produce  be  increased,  and  our  mu- 
tual welfare  be  promoted. 

The  following  extracts,  from  Anderson's  History 
of  Commerce,  will  show  the  progressive  advance 
of  our  exports  to  the  present  North  American 
Colonies. 

1700  Newfoundland 0,15G    G  5 

1710  11,874     8  7 

1720   ,.  11,859     3  0 

1730   21,725     3  9 

1740   21,5G2     7  2 

1750   44,807  11  G 

Nova  Scotia 13,875  19  7 

17G0  New  foiindlaiid 56,G43  1  6 

-  C.ipe  Breton 11,048  14  5 

■          Nova  Scotia 52,767  2  2 

Quebec     51,029  18  5 

£172,088  10     G 

1770  Newfoundland    89,394     1     7 

Canada  170,902     8  1 1 

Nova  Scotia 51,581  12     8 


£311,938     3     2 
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177:^  Newfoundlaml...    ' 77,741     1     4 

■ Canada   •• 3I(J,»({7  10     0 

Nova  Scotia •27,032  1«     4 

£4-21,Gll  lU     2 

17^^2  Newroumllaiul 74,091     4     3 

Cana<la    ..••••••••••• •••    422, U07  13     u 

Nova  Scotia :J2,474  10     1 

£o2!),373     7   10 

1705  No^vfount^!alK^    lim,227    0     4 

Canada     207,384  14     9 

Nova  Scotia    • » 207,345    9     » 

£072,957  10     9 

The  subsequent,  from  accounts  annexed  to  re- 
port of  Select  Committee. 

1799  Canada   550,900  19     7 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  •  •  301,495     8     6 

Newfoundland    145,931  17     0 

£1,000,390     5     7 

1809  Canada    • 974,000     8  0 

Nova  Scotia 377,305  17  8 

New  Brunswick  •  •  • 125,231     9  5 

_,—  Prince  Edward's  Island  10,117  19  8 

Newfoundland     241,015  12  7 

£1,73:?.0T7     7     4 
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Average  exports  of  last  six  years,  1814  to  18U» 
inclusive,  ^£2,409,204  per  annum. 

And  the  following,  extracted  from  the  same 
work,  will  show  that  the  average  exportatioiis 
to  the  colonies  which  now  compose  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  six  years  of  the  largest  of 
oxportations  previous  to  the  troubles  which  ended 
in  the  American  war,  amounted  to  ^2,383,060 
per  annum. 

£         s.     d. 

177JJ  Carolina 344,859     9     1 

___  Fioridii 51,502     7     2 

Georgia    -« 62,932  19    ii 

New  England 527,055  15  10 

New  York 289,214  19    7 

Pensylvania     426,448  17     3 

V  irginia  aijd  Maryland 328,904  15     8 

£2,030,919     4     3 

1708    2,188,090 

1709   1,305,631 

1770   1,905,428 

1771    o 3,700,000 

1772 3,053,093 

1773    ^^ 2,030,919 

6)14,;J03,161  for  six  years. 
J^'2,383,860  per  annum. 
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So  that  from  these  accounts  and  those  annexed 
to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  showing 
the  exports  to  the  present  British  North  American 
colonies,  for  the  last  six  years,  the  average  of  the 
British  colonies  exceeds  that  to  the  United  Stales 
when  colonies;  the  average  of  the  exports  to  the 
latter  being  only  jO 2, 383,800,  while  those  to  the 
present  colonies  were  ,£2,409,204  per  annnm. 

Snrelv,  after  such  a  statement,  it  must  be  un- 
necessary  to  say  one  word  on  the  high  importance 
of  these  colonies  to  this  country,  and  when  we 
consider  wliat  their  gradual  advance  has  been, 
and  that  the  best  part  of  the  country  yet  remains 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  our  government  has 
entirely  neglected  to  improve  the  communication 
with  the  Lakes,  it  is  not  being  too  sanguine  to  ex- 
pect that  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  mutual  re- 
lations between  them  and  the  Mother  Country, 
and  the  colonies  in  tlie  West  Indies,  the  exports 
in  ten  years  may  be  doubled,  and  will  then 
amount  in  all  probability,  to  what  they  now  are 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  For  this  pur- 
pose, that  fair  share  of  the  timber  trade,  which 
Mr.  Rose  contemplated,  should  be  [)reserved  to 
them  by  a  continuance  of  the  duties,  and  to  that 
extent,  I  trust  I  have  proved  that  the  interests  of 
commerce  will  be  best  promoted  ;  and  if  our  go- 
vernment be  wise,  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  pre- 
sent conduct  of  the  government  of  the  United 
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States,  to  secure  to  our  own  British  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  the  supply  of  lumber  and  flour  to 
our  West  India  Colonies,  for  though  the  flour 
made  in  Canada,  at  present  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  our  islands,  it  is  nearly  so 
now,  and  in  one  or  two  years,  it  will  be  more 
than  enough ;  and  ten  times  more  than  sufficient 
uiay  and  will  be  made  there,  if  government  will 
do  its  duty,  in  improving  the  navigation  to  the 
Lakes:  and  this  is  one  grand  point,  to  which  I 
now  wish  to  call  their  attention,  for  I  feel  confi- 
dent, if  justice  be  done  to  Canada  in  this  respect, 
the  estimate  I  have  formed  is  not  too  great  of  our 
exports  being  doubled  in  ten  years ;  when  they 
will  on  that  supposition  amount  to  ,£5,000,000 
sterling. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  casting  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  Lakes,  will  see  an  inland  na- 
vigation extending  over  five  immense  bodies  of 
water,  navigable  to  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the 
impediments  to  their  free  communication  with 
each  other  being  comparatively  trifling.  The  lands 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in- 
cluding the  British  and  American  shores,  em- 
brace of  themselves  an  extent  of  coast,  equal  to 
twelve  hundred  miles. 

On  these  two  lakes,  in  ix  good  climate  between 
41"  30'  and  44"  north  lat.  are  some  of  the  richest 
lauds  in  North  America,  and  the  natural  debou- 
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cliee  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  that  fine 
country  is  through  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  legis- 
Jature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  seeing  the  im- 
portance of  the  trade  of  so  rich  a  district  of 
country  to  their  own  state,  about  two  years  ago 
commenced  a  canal,  to  extend  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  miles,  and  which  will  cost  about  five 
millions  of  dollars :  the  first  year  they  cut  seventy 
miles,  and  in  two  or  three  years  more  they  will 
bring  the  produce  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  thus  by  the  supineiiess  of  our  govern- 
ment, they  seek  to  deprive  Canada  of  its  natural 
advantages.  The  object  on  their  part  being  a  great 
national  one,  is  both  highly  meritorious  in  itself 
and  creditable  to  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
discernment.  But  what  will  be  said  of  our  go- 
vernment for  not  rendering  the  navigation  com- 
plete between  the  Lakes  and  Montreal,  when  it 
is  stated,  I'lat  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cut 
more  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  distance  the  Ame- 
ricans have  undertaken?  and,  if  they  adopted  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  American  canal,  the  whole 
might  be  done  at  an  expense  of  about  i^200,000. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  most  recent  ac- 
counts from  Canada,  that  an  incorporated  com- 
pany has  begun  to  cut  a  canal  to  open  the  com- 
munication with  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada  have  applied  to  his  Majesty 
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t'oi' ii  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  cut  to  join  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario. 

I  submit  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  the  Se- 
lect Committees  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  se- 
cure and  extend  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
whetlier  it  be  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  with  the  interests  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  or  with  the  welfare  of  the  colonies 
and  the  peace  and   prosperity  of  all,  that  a  few 
private  individuals,  incorporated  or  not  incorpo- 
rated, should  be  permitted  to  hold   the  key  and 
line  of  communication  between  this  country,  and 
a  navigation  extending  along  a  line  of  coast  on 
the  different  lakes,  of  not  less  than  ft)ur  thousand 
miles,  and  wliich  forms  the  bountlary  with  a  pow- 
erful and  jealous  rival  state ;  and  whether  it  be 
not  the  duty  of  his  iVlajet^ty'sgovernnjent,  to  take 
upon  itself  the  task  of  opening  that  navigation,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  commercial  objects, 
which  the  rapid  advance  of  those  regions  in  wealth 
and  population  so  loudly  proclaim?     In  place  of 
allowing  individuals  or  the  colony  to  complete 
the  navigation  on  a  small  scale,  at  an  expense  of 
^200,000,  to  do  it  in  an  effectual  manner,  though 
at  an  expense  of  half  a  million  or  even  a  million. 
It  is  evident,  the  trade  to  the  Illinois  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  north-western  terri- 
tory, will  chiefly  lake  the  direction  of  the  Lakes, 
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and  as  the  subject  of  a  duty  of  transit  may  be- 
come a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  our  go- 
Ternment,  it  behoves  them  therefore  now,  whilst 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  to  give  it  that  form 
which  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  and  of  the  colony  ;  to  weigh  well  all 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  having  done  so,  I  think  it  is  impossible  but 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  navi- 
gation between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes 
ought  to  be  a  national  undertaking.  Possibly  it 
may  be  practicable  to  make  it  navigable  for  ships 
of  considerable  burden,  and  that  our  ships  may 
go  without  interruption  from  the  Thames  even  to 
Lake  Superior.  A  small  transit  duty  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  would  soon  repay  the 
expense  of  the  works,  and  let  the  colony  have  the 
use  of  it,  free  of  charge. 

The  question,  whether  Canada  will  remain 
long  subject  to  Great  Britain,  has  been  lately 
frequently  discussed,  and  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  easy  solution.  If  we  prove  ourselves  in- 
different to  their  interests  ; — if  in  war  we  create 
a  trade  with  them,  which  in  peace  we  wish  to 
transfer  to  our  mutual  enemies; — if  we  show 
them  by  our  conduct  that  they  are  not  considered 
as  a  part  of  our  own  family; — if  we  say  to  Ireland, 
''  Your  country  and  our's  are  one  ;  not  a  yard  of 
foreign  linen  shall  be  used  here,  and  we  will  even 
give  a  bounty  to  induce  foreigners  to  buy  that  of 
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your  man  II  tact  lire ;"  but  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  "We  hohl  you  in  sul)jection ;  in 
war,  it  suited  ns  to  take  your  timber,  because  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  raised  tiie  price  of 
their's  .'300  per  cent,  but  since  we  have  created  a 
competilion  a^aiust  them,  lliey  have  again  U)\vered 
it,  and  it  now  suits  us  hetler  to  take  all  our  sup- 
ply from  them  ;  you  shall  continue  to  take  two  or 
three  millions  of  our  manufactures,  but  not  a 
stick  of  your  timber  will  we  take  in  payment; 
such  part  as  you  cannot  pay  for  in  furs  or  other 
produce  on  which  we  can  make  a  large  prolit, 
you  must  remit  in  specie,  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  sweat  of  your  luow,  and  with  tiiat  specie  we 
will  buy  timber  in  Norway  and  Sweden;" — if  by 
any  ill  judged  concessions  to  ti»e  United  States, 
0,  decided  prel'erence  be  not  given  to  the  British 
North  American  colonies  in  the  supply  of  our 
West  India  colonies; — t)r  if,  by  any  illiberal  or 
vexatious  system  of  govermnent,  I  heir  internal 
prosperity  and  improvement  be  impeded  ; — then, 
indeed,  may  they  be  expected,  on  tiie  hrst  oppor- 
tunity that  oilers,  to  raise  the  standard  of  free- 
dom, and  then  will  be  spread  the  tlame  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  American  hemisphere  from  pole 
to  pole. 

But  from  different  treatment  far  different  re- 
sults may  confidently  be  anticipated  :  if  we  show 
ourselves  warmly  alive  to  their  interests; — if  we 
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continue  to  them  in  peace  that  reasonable  fltarr^ 
of  the  timber  and  coloiiia'  trade,  io  vvbicli  ne('e>- 
sity  compelled  us  lo  resort  in  war,  and  show  our 
deternnnalion  to  adiiere  t )  il,  as  well  fr<MJi  mo- 
tives of  reciprocal  justice  and  allricliMient,  as 
from  a  sense  of  what  our  maritime  stren^lli  re- 
quires; — if  we  prove  to  Ihem  that  tliey  are  mem- 
bers of  the  san)e  faiuily,  by  so  regulating  our  ge- 
neral policy,  as  lo  meet  their  views  and  itderesls 
as  far  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  empiii:;  will 
permit ; — if  we  secure  to  ll.eiii  the  trade  lo  our 
West  India  colonies,  to  which  ihey  are  justly 
entitled ; — and,  linally,  if  we  send  out  as  governors 
only  men  of  tried  prudence  and  moderation,  but 
of  liberal  sentiments,  who  will  in  all  things  j)ro- 
mote  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies — then  may  we  hope  that  the 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  an<l  tiie  Cana- 
das  will  continue  to  the  reinotest  generations. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  obsei  vations, 
which  I  felt  it  my  duly  to  make  on  llie  r{ej)ort  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  timber  tiade:  that  report  apj)ears  so  pregnai]t 
with  mischief  to  om*  maritime,  our  colonial,  and 
our  mamdacluring  interests,  anti  ap|)ears  so  ex- 
actly adapted  to  restore  that  trade  to  the  state 
from  which  Mr.  Rose  sought  to  relieve  it,  that 
the  real  bearings  of  the  question  cannot  be  too 
kSOOu  laid  before  the  public. 
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It  seems  incredible,  that  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  should,  in  1810,  be  so  alarmed  at  the 
increase  of  foreign  shipping  and  seamen,  that, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  freightage  of  timber 
alone  amounted  to  .358,000  tons,  it  was  unani- 
mously thought  desirable  to  divert  part  of  that 
trade  to  our  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging them  and  of  creating  British  seamen ; 
15,000  of  whom,  it  was  contemplated  might  be 
employed  in  this  trade.  No  sooner,  however,  are 
Mr.  Rose's  patriotic  views  fulfilled,  almost  to  the 
letter,  than  a  new  light,  in  1820,  breaks  in  upon 
some  members,  who  discover  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  encourage  British  ships,  British  sea- 
men, and  British  colonies,  and  1  will  add  British 
manufactures  too,  to  the  prejudice  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  although  141,929  tons  of  shipping 
entered  inwards  from  those  two  countries  last 
year,  and  of  that  quantity  102,854  tons  were  fo- 
reign ;  and  if  to  that  be  added  the  foreign  ton- 
nage from  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  which 
amounted  last  year  to  118,505  tons,  it  will  not 
be  found  to  be  more  reduced  than  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  in  1810  thought  it  prudent 
that  it  should  be. 

In  looking  at  the  general  interests  of  navigation 
and  the  formation  of  seamen,  we  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  four  American  ships  were  employed 
in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United 
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States,  last  year,  for  one  British  ship;  ihe  tonnai^e 
beiuq; 25,02(5  British,  and  105,539  American.  Add 
this  Anfierican  tonnaj>o  to  tiie  foreign  tonnage 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  there  is  in  those 
branches  alone  .326,898  Ions  of  foreign  freightage 
entered  inwards  last  year. 

A  reference  to  Malthus's  work  on  population, 
will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  impossibility,  from  the 
natural  poverty  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  much 
increasing  our  exports  to  them  ;  and  the  extracts 
I  have  n)ade  of  those  exports  for  a  century,  will 
prove  their  commerce  to  be  as  stationary  as  their 
population.  More  need  not  be  said  of  llie  folly  of 
sacrificing  any  valuable  interests,  with  a  view  to 
anv  additional  beneficial  trade  with  such  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  shown  the  gradual  progression  of  our 
trade  with  tlie  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  that  our  present  exports  to  them  exceed  what 
the  exports  were  to  the  United  States  when  Bri- 
tish colonies;  and  that,  if  that  trade  and  those  co- 
lonies be  cherished  as  they  deserve,  the  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  them  in  a  few  years 
will  be  prodigiously  increased,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  this  country  ever  hoped  to  reap  from 
the  possession  of  the  countries  which  now  form 
the  United  States,  by  addition  to  our  maritime 
strength  and   the  consumption  of  our  produce. 
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>vill,  with  proper  luaijageineut,  in  a  few  years,  be 
realized  from  the  present  colonies. 

With  the  sanie  freedom  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  remarkinij;  on  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Coiiimiltee  of  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  I  shall  now 
make  a  few  observations  on  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  consider  of  the  means  of 
maintaining  and  improvinji;  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country;  and  I  beg  to  be  understood,  in 
what  I  have  to  say,  as  not  meaning  any  disrespect 
to  the  Comnjittee,  individually  or  collectively. 
My  objections  chiefly  are  to  the  application  of 
speculative  tenets  of  ])oIiticaI  economy  to  our 
navigation  laws,  without  being  supported  by 
facts  to  justify  the  changes  they  propose  in  those 
laws,  which,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  have  been 
the  source  of  our  maritime  greatness. 

The  Conm)ittee  state,  that  it  apjieared  to  them, 
that  the  means  of  attaining  the  object  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  order 
of  the  House,  consisted  less  in  aflbrding  any  ad- 
ditional legislative  protection  or  encouragement 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
foreign  states,  than  in  relieving  it  from  a  variety 
of  restrictions,  which  the  policy  of  a  former 
period  imposed  upon  it.  Before  they  enter  upon 
the  chief  subject  of  their  inquiry,  they  recommend 
a  very  judicious  alteration  in  the  present  cumbrous, 
intricate,  and  perplexing  mass  of  laws   by  which 
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commerce  is  now  regulated  ;  and,  should  the 
lesjislature  adopt  their  rerommeudalioii  in  this 
respect,  and  reduce  those  laws  to  some  uniform 
and  simple  system,  there  can  he  no  douht  hut  it 
will  he  highly  heneficial  to  commerce.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Report  is 
dedicated  to  the  discussion  of  those  restrictions 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdoni  and  the  support  of  its 
naval  i)Ower.  The  following  extract  will  show 
the  scope  of  their  reasoning.  "  A  just  respect 
for  the  pt)litical  wi-sdom  from  which  the  enact- 
ment of  the  navigation  laws  originated,  and  a 
sense  of  the  great  national  advantages  derived 
"  from  them  in  their  efi'ects  (va  the  maritime 
greatness  and  power  of  the  kingdom,  have  ren- 
dered them  objects  of  atla(;hment  and  venera- 
tion to  every  British  snl)ject.  Nor  can  your 
Committee  suppose,  that  any  suggestions  they 
may  offer,  can  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  their  being 
disposed  to  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the 
policy  from  which  they  emanated,  or  to  advise, 
**  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  a  re- 
"  mission  of  that  protecting  vigilance,  under 
**  which  the  shipping  and  navigatioji  of  tlie  king- 
"  doni  have  so  eminently  grown  aitd  flourished. 
"  The  only  question  which,  on  liiis  subject,  they 
*'  have  entertained  is,  whether  the  advantages 
**  hitherto  enjoyed  by  our  shit)()iug,  might  not  l)'« 
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*'  comjjalible  with  increased  facilities  aflforded  to 
trade,  and  its  relief  from  some  of  the  restric- 
tions, which  the  provisions  of  those  laws  im- 
pose npon  it.  They  are  convinced,  that  every 
restriction  on  the  freedom  of  commerce  is  in 
itself  an  evil  to  he  justihed  only  hy  some  ade- 
qnate  political  expediency;  and  that  every 
facility  that  can  he  extended  to  it,  is  a  henefit 
to  the  i)rd3lic  interest,  as  leadinii',  amidst  the 
"  incalculable  chan2;es  and  accidents  occurrlnin; 
"  in  the  circnnistances  of  nations  and  of  societv, 
to  the  certain  consequence  of  layini^  oj)en  new 
means  of  extension  to  mercantile  ingenuity  and 
enterprise,  and  disclosing  to  commerce  new 
sources  of  eventual  advantage,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  human  foresight  distinctly  to  appre- 
ciate." Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than 
the  concluding  sentence  of  this  extract  how  much 
the  Committee  are  in  love  with  their  favourite 
maxims  of  political  economy,  by  which,  notwith- 
standing the  prudent  and  proper  manner  in  which 
the  first  part  of  the  extract  is  worded,  they  would 
fain  throw  down  all  barriers  to  the  entire  freedom 
of  commerce ;  but  I  'vould  just  beg  them  to  recol- 
lect, for  one  instant,  that  other  nations  are  not  at 
the  present  moment  smitten  with  any  such  pro- 
pensity, and  that  they  continue  to  be  influenced, 
a^^  all  men  and  all  nations  have  been  in  times  past, 
by  their  interests,  by  their  passions,  and  by  their 
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prejudices;  and  our  country  having  altained  the 
very  pinnacle  of  commercial  greatness,  it  behoves 
the  legislature  to  adopt  no  new  system  which 
may,  in  its  consequences,  undermine  our  naval 
power,  uidess  the  alteration,  in  all  its  parts,  will 
bear  the  test  of  facts  and  experience.  Every 
sober-minded  man  must  be  aware  that  com- 
merce, in  all  its  branclu-s,  is  capable  of  com- 
plete analysis,  and  that,  where  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  a  bcneiicial  change,  the  particular  com- 
mercial objects  on  which  the  change  is  intend- 
ed to  operate,  can  be  clearly  pointed  out  and 
defined.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  lan- 
guage just  quoted,  of  so  respectable  a  Committee, 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  chair?  and  which  con- 
cludes thus  : — "  And  disclosing  to  connnerce 
"  new  sources  of  eventual  advantage,  Air  beyond 
"  the  power  of  human  foresight  distinctly  to  ap- 
''  preciate."  I  believe,  that  most  persons  will 
agree,  that  in  the  ordinary  inteicourse  of  man- 
kind, any  given  source  of  conunercial  advantage 
can  be  distinctly  appreciated  and  clearly  pointed 
out. 

The  Select  Committee  next  observe,  ''  This 
*'  being  the  admitted  principle,"  (1  presume  they 
mean  that  every  restriction  on  commerce  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  to  be  justified  only  by  some  ade- 
quate political  expediency,)  "  it  must  be  regarded 
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'*  as  subject  to  all  the  precaution,  in  its  applica- 
"  lion,  which  interests,  embarked  inider  the  faith 
"  of  existing-  laws,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
**  the  difficidties  attending  an  extensive  change  in 
**  a  long-  established,  though  defective,  system, 
"  ought  prudentially  to  inspire."  From  this  ob- 
servation, the  Committee  give  us  to  understand, 
that  the  navigation  laws  uuist  be  changed  to  meet 
their  favourite  principle;  and,  Ihougli  they  speak 
of  precaution,  ihcy  go  on  to  recommend  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom,  by  British 
ships,  of  the  produce  of  every  part  of  the  world, 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  without  adducing 
a  single  fact  to  show  the  expediency  of  so  sweep- 
ing an  alteration.  Mr.  Nichol,  in  his  evidence, 
clearly  poirjts  out  the  considerable  trade  wliich 
has  been  carried  on  between  the  dominions  of 
Turkey  and  Italy,  though  intended  for  the  market 
of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  tlie  Greeks 
carrying  jiroduce  so  much  cheaper  than  our  ves- 
sels can  afl'ord  to  convey  it;  and  a  stronger  ex- 
ample could  not  be  given  of  what  may  be  expected 
generally,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Committee, 
in  tliis  respect,  should  be  adopted  :  it  is  evident, 
that  it  would  give  foreign  merchants,  and,  through 
them,  foreign  shipping,  an  unfair  advantage;  and, 
though  it  would,  no  doubt  occasionally  benefit 
a  few  commission  or  speculative  merchants  in 
London,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
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merchant,  manufacturer,  and  British  sliip-owner. 
A.  B.  a  merchant  in  London,  liaving  a  house  at 
Smyrna,  charters  a  ship,  and  sends  by  lier  to  that 
port,  an  assortment  of  British  manufactures,  to 
the  amount  of  ^20,000.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  returns  are  made  in  silk.  By  some  of  those 
casualties,  of  every-day  occurrence  in  mercan- 
tile affairs,  perhaps,  by  contrary  winds,  or  the 
operation  of  the  quarantine  laws,  a  supply 
reaches  the  opposite  ports  on  the  continent  a 
month  before  his  arrives :  suppose  the  new  laws 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  be  in  operation,  and 
the  silk  is  immediately  sent  over  here,  and  sold  at 
a  good  price,  and  the  foreign  merchant  is  imme- 
diately encouraged  to  repeat  his  operation,  and 
despatches  another  cargo  of  continental  goods  to 
Smyrna ;  whereas  A.  B.  when  his  silk  arrives, 
finds  the  market  supplied,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  demand,  even  at  a  reduced  price; — 
what  follows  ?  w  hy,  that  A.  B.  is  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  repeat  his  shipment,  and  that  British  ma- 
nufacturers, and  British  shipping  and  navigation 
are  thereby  discouraged.  The  freight  across  the 
channel  is  a  mere  trifle,  and,  in  itself,  an  opera- 
tion of  not  more  than  a  week,  and,  consequently, 
not  to  be  named  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
a  voyage  which  embraces  as  many  months  as  it 
does  days,  besides  its  other  concomitant  evils. 
Perhaps  the  Committee  will  say  that  such  a  case 
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may  happen,  but  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
habitual  course  of  the  trade ;  but  I  say,  that  it  is 
an  evil,  with  scarcely  any  accompanying  good, 
and,  as  the  object  of  all  legislation  should  be 
good  and  not  evil,  I  trust,  the  legislature  will  re- 
ject the  proposition  of  the  Select  Committee,  both 
as  it  regards  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  following  extract,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  will  show,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
parties  examined,  who  are  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, corresponds  vt^ith  what  I  have  stated,  though 
the  Select  Committee,  upon  general  reasonings 
xvithout  adducing  facts  s  state,  that  they  have  found 
no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  probable  conse- 
quence would  be  to  incur  the  danger  and  disad- 
vantages described.  "  Yet  those  whose  interests 
were  more  exclusively  connected  with  British 
shipping,  expressed  considerable  alarm,  lest  the 
proposed  alterations  should  be  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  existing  course  of  trade,  by  which 
their  interests  might  be  eventually  affected;  and 
represented,  that  if  any  benefit  accrued  to  com- 
merce by  the  increased  facility  afforded,  it 
might  be  chiefly  to  the  commerce  of  foreigners ; 
and  that  the  participation  of  British  shipping, 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  might  be  confined  to 
the  transport  from  the  ports  of  the  continent  to 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  more 
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"  valuable  and  extended  navigation,  devolved 
"  upon  the  shipping  of  foreign  states.  Your 
**  Committee  have  felt  the  importance  of  this 
representation,  and  examined  it  with  the  at- 
tention it  appeared  to  deserve.  They  are 
anxious  that  the  connnercial  results  they  san- 
guinely  anticipate  from  the  establishment  of  a 
system  more  enlarged  and  liberal  than  that 
**  under  which  the  British  trade  has  been  hitherto 
"  conducted,  (of  which  this  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws  forms  a  part,)  could  not  be 
deemed  a  satisfactory  compensation  for  any 
'*  serious  hazard  to  which  the  interests  of  our 
"  shipping  might  be  exposed ;  but  they  have 
found  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  probable 
consequence  of  adopting  the  measure  under 
consideration  would  be  to  incur  the  danger 
described,  or  to  transfer  to  foreigners  any 
of  the  advantages  now  possessed  by  British 
ships." 

The  Committee  then  proceed  to  quote  instances 
in  which  similar  relaxations  have  taken  place; 
but,  with  submission,  I  would  beg  to  state,  that 
relaxations  adopted  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  war,  to  meet  some  temporary  exigence  or 
pressure,  can  never  be  cited  with  propriety  in 
justification  of  a  total  repeal  of  any  law  in  pro- 
foiind    peace,  without   condescendiug  to  bring 
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forward  any  tacts  to  show  that  the  one  case  has 
any  affinity  or  relation  to  the  other. 

But  it  does  not  suit  the  favourite  theory  of  the 
Committee  to  state  facts,  or  to  name  any  articles 
of  commerce  or  manufacture  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  would  be  promoted  by 
the  adoption  of  their  system.  The  truth  is,  such 
facts,  like  the  silk  already  mentioned,  would 
probably  militate  against  them,  and  enable  those 
to  grapple  with  them,  who  are  as  anxious  as  the 
Select  Committee  to  extend  and  improve  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  country,  but  who  think  it  nei- 
ther wise  nor  prudent  to  risk  the  great  maritime 
interests  of  the  kingdom  in  speculative  experi- 
ments. The  Committee  fill  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  Report,  by  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  measure,  as  regards  the  India  trade,  would 
have  no  efl'ect  one  way  or  the  other,  and  then 
express  their  apprehensions  that  tl  «y  may  be 
wrong ;  but,  if  found  to  be  so,  that  the  law  may 
be  again  modified  or  even  revoked.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  return  to  the  old  svstem, 
if  once  departed  from  ?  Certainly,  tenfold  irri- 
tation among  foreign  nations  to  any  that  now 
exists  against  us.  The  Committee  say,  **  Not- 
'*  withstanding  your  Committee  are  able  to  per- 
"  ceive  no  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
"  this  measure,  yet  feeling  it  impossible  to  calcu- 
•'  late  with  certainty  all  the  bearings  and  conse- 


**  sequences  of  an  alteration  so  extensive  in  its 
"  operation,  they  should  offer  it  with  more  d\(- 
"  fidence,  if  they  were  not  convinced  tliat  it  is 
'*  easily  susceptible  of  modification,  should  cir- 
"  cumstances  hereafter  arise  to  render  such  a 
"  modification  essential  to  the  protection  of  any 
"  of  the  great  objects  to  which  every  considera- 
"  tion  of  the  national  safety  and  po'wer  imposes 
'*  the  duty  of  inflexibly  maintaining.  Flowing,  as 
"  this  concession  will  do,  from  the  spontaneous 
"  and  liberal  feelings  of  the  British  legislature, 
'*  neither  granted  on  the  condition  of  advantages 
"  obtained  from  other  states,  nor  guarded  by  any 
"  pledge  of  the  public  faith ;  should  it  be  at- 
"  tended  with  consequences  inconsistent  with  the 
"  regard  due  to  those  objects,  it  may,  without 
"  affording  the  slightest  ground  for  reasonable 
**  complaint,  or  the  impeachment  of  our  justice 
"  or  liberality,  be  subject  at  any  time  to  such 
"  modifications  as  may  be  required  ;  or  even,  if 
*'  necessary,  be  absolutely  revoked."  Surely,  fron 
their  own  reasoning,  if  this  measure  has  any 
effect  at  all,  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  British  in- 
terests;  and  the  Committee  are  much  mistaken, 
if  they  think  foreign  nations  will  thank  us  for  this 
spontaneous  flow  of  liberal  feeling,  as  tiiey  call 
it:  those  nations  know  very  well  that  in  these 
matters  nations  are  governed  like  individuals  b} 
a  sense  of  their  own  interests ;  and,  though  they 
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should  benefit  by  it,  they  will  never  thank  us  for 
it,  as  they  will  ever  believe,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
thought  conducive  to  onr  interest  in  some  way, 
if  not  directly,  indirectly,  it  never  would  have 
been  adopted.  We  have  before  us  at  this  mo- 
ment an  instance  of  what  niay  be  expected  from 
a  spontaneous  flow  of  liberal  feeling  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  government. 

By  a  convention  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  on   the  20th   of  October,   1818,    it    was 
agreed,  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  terri- 
tories of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and   the  United 
States  should  be  ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
thence  due  west  along  that  parallel  of  latitude 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains ;  and  that  the  said   line   should   form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  said  territories  of  his 
Britannic   Majesty :    whereas,   by    the   treaty  of 
peace  in  1783,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  boundary 
line  should  be  ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
west  to   the   Mississippi,  and    thence  by  a  line 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  until  it  shall 
intersect  the  northernmost  point  of  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  north   latitude,   and    from   thence   by 
various  rivers  east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     By 
another  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  naviga- 
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tion  of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the 
ocean,  shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1 783,  the  United 
States  were  clearly  limited  to  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  which  no  doubt  Great  Bri- 
tain reserved  any  claim  it  might  have  to  the 
countries  on  the  west  of  that  river,  and  beyond 
the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  which  has  never 
been  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Spain  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  discussions  with  France,  this 
country  was  always  considered  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent. This  embraces  the  immense  tract  north 
of  the  Missouri ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  the 
American  government  would  urge  their  claim  to 
it  as  an  appendage  to  Louisiana  since  their  ac- 
quisition of  that  territory,  and  that  they  had  ac- 
tually for  some  lime  taken  possession  of  it,  yet 
neither  Spain  nor  France  could  cede  that  to  the 
United  States  which  did  not  belong  to  them- 
selves, and  to  which  Great  Britain  had  as  good  a 
right  as  any  of  them,  and  which  right  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
of  1783.  This  concession  of  ours  in  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  and  spontaneous  alteration  of  the 
boundary  line,  are  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  United  States  ;  for  the  abandonment  by  them 
of  the  right  of  fishing  in  some  of  the  coasts  and 
bays  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  fully  compensated  by  a 
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right  granted  to  them  in  this  convention,  of  curing 
fish  on  the  unsettled  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
from  which  they  were  expressly  excluded  by  the 
treaty  of  17B3.  A  full  equivalent  (and  which 
very  much  alarmed  many  of  our  merchants  in 
the  Newfoundland  trade),  therefore,  of  curing 
fish  in  a  better  and  more  convenient  place  than 
they  formerly  enjoyed  was  given  them,  for  any 
right  vviiich  they  agreed  to  relinquish;  we  must 
therefore  look  for  some  other  motive  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  our  government  in  acceding 
to  this  extraordinary  alteration  of  the  boundary 
line;  and  as  that  motive  is  not  apparent,  we  may 
presume  that  it  was  a  concession  which  flowed 
spontaneously  from  liberal  feelings  towards  the 
United  States,  from  which  we  might  look  for  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude,  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
will.  This  boon,  however,  is  no  sooner  ob- 
tained, than  they  adopt  measures  to  compel  us 
to  allow  them  to  become  carriers,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  ourselves,  to  our  West  India  colo- 
nies. Before  I  state  the  grounds  which  ought 
ever  to  prevent  us  from  granting  them  any  such 
permission,  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  last  year  (UU9),  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  were  carried  on  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  only  one-fifth  in  British  ves- 
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sels,  the  tonnage  being   105,539  American,  and 
25,020  British. 

After  tlie  peace  of  1 783,  and  when  General  Wash- 
ington was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  states  of  New  England)  were 
quite  contented  that  British  ships  should  come 
and  take  their  lumber  and  flour  to  our  colonies; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  French  revolulion  break 
out  and  throw  all  Europe  into  a  state  of  war  and 
confusion,  than  the  governors  of  the  West  India 
islands  opened  the  ports  to  the  American  flag, 
for  the  importation  of  provisions  and  lumber. 
Shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Jay,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government; 
and  an  article  was  introduced,  giving  American 
vessels  of  seventy  tons  burden  leave  to  trade  to 
our  colonies,  but  restricting  them  from  carrying 
our  West  India  produce  to  Europe  from  the 
United  States,  and  limiting  the  duration  of  that 
liberty  of  trade  to  two  years  after  the  peace. 
The  article  was  rejected  by  the  American  go- 
vernment, and  its  omission  approved  by  ours,  so 
that  for  some  years  afterwards  they,  continued  to 
trade  under  the  governor's  proclamations:  till  at 
last  they  thought  to  bring  us  to  their  own  terms, 
by  laying  on  a  general  embargo,  to  starve  the 
West  India  Islands.  This  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance,  as    it   forced    the    planters   to   raise 
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more  provisions  in  their  plantations ;  and  thus, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, they  became  independent  of  supplies  from 
the  United  States,  and  were  enabled  to  dispense 
with  them  when  the  war  broke  out  which  soon 
after  followed.  During  peace,  all  foreign  ship- 
ping are  excluded  from  our  West  India  colonies 
(except  small  vessels  that  go  from  the  neighbour- 
ing foreign  colonies  to  trade  inider  the  Free-Port 
act) ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  any  foreign  state 
making  a  complaint  of  such  exclusion?  the  cir- 
cumstance cerlainlv  never  occurred,  for  the  whole 
world,  the  American  government  excepted,  sees 
clearly  the  perfect  justice  and  propriety  of  our 
reserving  the  whole  of  that  trade  to  British  sub- 
jects. 

Our  West  India  colonies  have  cost  our  country 
an  immense  quantity  both  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  a  very  great  capital  is  embarked  in 
their  cultivation.  They  are,  even  in  peace,  a 
considerable  expense  to  us  ;  and  all  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  are  so  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction of  these  facts,  that  an  attempt,  by  any  of 
them,  to  interfere  with  them,  would  be  deemed 
by  all  the  rest  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice 
and  rapacity.  What  pretensions,  then,  have  the 
United  States  to  expect  that  any  ministers  of  this 
country  should  so  far  forget  their  duty  as  to 
grant   them   a   participation  in   that  trade,  who 
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have  just  as  good  a  right  to  it,  and  not  a  bit 
belter,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. 

It  is  true,  some  of  the  other  European  powers 
admit  the  American  flag  with  flour  and  lumber  to 
their  coK)nies;  but  these  powers  are  at  no  expense 
to  defend  tlieir  colonies,  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
they  have  no  North  American  colonies  whatever: 
there  is,  therefore,  no  analogy  between  the  other 
European  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those 
of  Great    Britain   in  reference  to  this  question. 
Every   British    subject   who   can   judge   of  this 
matter,  and  who  has  the  interest  of  his  countrv 
at   heart,  must  rejoice  at   the  conduct   adopted 
by  the   government  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
regards  it  only  in  an  interested   point  of  view  ; 
but  as  we  all  wish  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship 
and   good-will  with   the  Americans,   as  well    as 
with  every  other  people,  we  cannot  but  deeply 
lament  the  spirit  which    has  dictated   this  non- 
intercourse  with  our  colonies.     A  just  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  our  government, — to 
the  welAire  and  prosperity  o\  our  colonies,  both 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in   North   Aujerica, — to 
the  security  of  our  naval  power,  and  even  to  our 
peace  and  good   understanding  with  the  United 
States, — all  these  important  objects  demand  that 
our  West  India  colonies  should  now  for  ever  be 
made  totally  independent  of  the  United  States. 
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The  produce  of  Canada  will  soon  he  so  great 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  it; 
now,  therefore,  is  the  time  aflorded  hy  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  govermnent  to  secure  to 
the  colonies  that  of  our  own  islands.  More 
wheal  has  of  late  heen  shipped  from  Canada  than 
from  the  United  States,  so  little  have  the  North 
American  colonies  heen  encouraged  to  make 
flour. 

Let  a  proper  additional  duty  he  laid,  in  our 
West  India  colonies,  on  all  Hour  and  lumher, 
the  i)roduce  of  the  United  States,  and  such  a 
duty  as  will  for  ever  secure  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies  the  whole  of  the  supply,  and 
one  great  source  of  irritation  hetween  the  United 
States  and  this  country  will  he  for  ever  set  at 
rest.  The  American  restrictive  law  will  be 
speedily  removed,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
embargoes  and  non-intercourse  acts. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  four-lifths  of  the 
carrying  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  would  have  satisfied  them ;  but  no, 
their  ambition  is  insatiable:  from  Spain  they 
get  Florida,  from  France  Louisiana,  and  from  us 
all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and,  having  acquired  some  fame  on  the  ocean, 
they  seek  to  enlarge  their  maritime  power  at  the 
expense  of  ours  and  of  our  North  American 
colonies.     Any  other  state   might  put  forth   as 
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equitable  a  claim.  If  their  superior  skill,  their 
superior  industry,  or  their  superior  good  manage- 
ment, gives  them  the  advantage  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  liie  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  they  deserve  it;  and  if  so,  they 
are  welcome  to  it,  the  shipping  of  both  countries 
being  on  an  ecpial  footing.  But  our  West  India 
colonies  owe  us  a  great  debt  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure; and  our  North  American  colonies  have 
stood  by  us,  when  the  United  States  joined  our 
enemies.  These  colonies,  with  our  great  coast- 
ing-trade arising  out  of  our  insular  situation,  are 
the  main  pillars  of  our  maritime  strength; — to 
tliese  alone  can  we  look  for  some  permanency 
and  stability.  The  state  of  the  carrying  trade 
with  the  United  States,  with  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, and  by  the  recent  law  of  the  Cortes  with 
Spain,  proves  that  we  cannot  rely  on  our  trade 
with  foreign  nations  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
seamen  for  the  navy,  when  our  independence 
may  be  threatened,  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that 
our  government  may  be  sensible,  that  the  policy 
now  pursued  by  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
cm*  West  India  colonies,  though  arising  out  of  a 
bad  grasping  spirit,  is  the  policy  of  all  others, 
which  a  true  sense  of  British  interests  would  lead 
us  to  pray  that  they  may  long  continue.  'It 
might  have  appeared  invidious,  or  even  harsh,  to 
have  taken  decisive  measures  to  secure  to  our 
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North  American  colonies  that  share  of  the  supply 
of  the  West  India  colonies  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  From  that  delicacy  the  American 
government  has  relieved  us ;  and,  in  availing  our- 
selves of  this  fair  opening  to  cherish  our  North 
American  colonies,  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  best  consult  all  the  great  interests  connected 
with  British  navigation  and  commerce. 

From  this  specimen  of  conduct  in  a  foreign 
government,  I  contend  that  no  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  adopting  any  relinquishment  of  a 
substantial  right  under  the  plausible  pretext  of 
gaining  the  good-will  of  foreign  nations  by  a 
display  of  what  are  called  liberal  feelings.  Such 
concessions  will  be  ascribed  to  weakness,  or  a 
hope  to  join  greater  advantages  in  some  other 
way,  and  will  lead,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  to 
greater  and  more  unreasonable  demands  by  those 
to  whom  the  concessions  are  made. 

I  contend  also,  that  if  accidental  circumstances 
had  not  induced  the  governors  of  our  West  India 
islands  to  open  the  ports  to  the  American  flag, 
and  thus,  by  a  few  years  experience,  to  have  taught 
them  the  value  of  the  intercourse,  the  present 
attempt  to  force  a  trade  with  them  would  never 
have  been  made;  and,  therefore,  from  this  ex- 
ample, I  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, that  if  their  projected  alterations  in  the 
navigation  laws  be  adopted  (which  God  fofbid), 
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it  will  neither  be  so  easy  nor  convenient  as  the 
Committee  imagine,  if  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  great  interests  to  which  they  relate,  to  modify 
or  to  revoke  them. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  find  ample  room  for  extending  and 
improving  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  with- 
out speculating  with  our  navigation  laws;  and 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  will  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  foreigners  more  by  removing  the 
vexatious  local  regulations  and  arbitrary  conduct 
of  Custom-House  and  Trinity-House  Officers  and 
pilots,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hall, 
than  by  relaxing  the  navigation  laws  onlif  as  re- 
gards British  ships,  which,  I  humbly  incline  to 
think,  might,  in  some  cases,  give  greater  offence 
than  the  laws  as  they  now  stand. 

Perhaps  the  wiser  plan  at  present  would  be, 
to  have  all  the  laws  rcspecting  our  navigation  re- 
duced into  one  simple  system,  agreeably  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  attempt 
no  alteration  in  them  till  that  be  effected;  and 
then  only  such  amelioration  as  will  make  their 
operation  uniform  and  consistent,  as  regards 
German  produce  from  Germany,  for  instance,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Hall. 

The  Select  Committee  state,  that  "  if,  contrary 
'*  to  their  expectation,  any  of  the  apprehensions 
'*  created  by  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  navi- 
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''  gation  laws  tshuuld  be  realized,  it  is  in  the  iiii- 
''  provement  and  perfection  of  the  wareliousing 
'•  system  they  confidently  anticipate  an  ample 
"  compensation  to  every  interest  connected  with 
"  the  shipping'  of  the  United  Kingdom."  I  agree 
with  the  Select  Committee,  that  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by 
the  extension  of  the  warehousing  or  bonding 
system,  on  a  liberal  footing;  but  1  differ  with 
them  in  regard  to  its  affording  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  injury  done  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  inasmuch  as  I  think  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  warehousing 
system,  may  be  temporary,  and  will  assuredly, 
on  a  large  scale,  be  chiefly  confined  to  unsettled 
times  ;  whereas,  should  loss  arise  from  the  altera- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  that  loss  will  be  per- 
manent, and  will  strike  at  the  foundation  of  our 
maritime  power.  I  beg  the  Committee  to  observe, 
that  in  the  detail  of  the  evidence,  almost  every 
thing  that  is  stated  on  the  siHjject  of  making  up 
and  assorting  cargoes,  has  reference  to  the  trade 
with  the  Havannali  and  South  America,  includ- 
ing the  Brazils,  the  independent  parts,  and  Lima 
and  Mexico.  Before  the  present  troubles  in  the 
Spanish  parts,  and  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  the  Brazils,  the  Britisii  flag  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  any  of 
those  countries.     Now  is  it  wise  to  alter  a  funda- 
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mental  law  with  a  view  to  compensation  from  a 
trade  with  countries  where  nothinj^  can  as  yet  be 
said  to  have  taken  a  settled  form  ?  Should  those 
countries  l)econie  independent,  no  dout)t  we  sliall 
have  a  jureat  and  henelicial  trade  with  them,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  cherish  it  :  but  we  may,  by  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  be  entirely  excluded  from 
it;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  in  the  situation 
of  neutrals  to  belliij,erents,  and  we  have  lately 
seen  what  the  United  Stales  suflered  by  losing  the 
neutral  character  they  long'  enjoyed.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  pursue  the  mercantile  intercourse 
Avith  Soutii  America  in  the  best  manner  circum- 
stances will  perndt,  let  us  not  sacrifice  our  solid 
interests  to  a  commerce  that  may  prove  quite 
temporary  and  evanescent.  Even  Java  is  open  to 
British  ships  oidy  because  the  Dutch  have  not 
enougli  to  carry  on  tlie  trade ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
few  more  years  of  peace  shall  give  them  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  the  ports  will  be  closed  to  the 
British  flag. 

There  is  one  branch  of  trade  which,  on  every 
ground  of  reason  and  common  sense,  ought  to  be 
thrown  open  to  British  ships,  and  that  is,  the 
carrying  trade  between  China  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  in  vain,  in  such  a  question,  to  put 
forward  any  compact  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Can  the  Directors  of  that  Company  pre- 
tend to  hold  the  monopoly  of  a  right  which  th«y 
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do  not  exercise?  For  what  purpose  is  their  mo- 
nopoly granted,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation? 
and  how  can  they  reconcile  the  duty  imposed  on 
them,  to  use  it  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
country,  with  their  carrying  it  into  effect  only  as 
regards  the  home  trade  ?  The  reasons  assigned 
for  continuing  to  deprive  private  ships  of  this 
trade,  as  regards  the  supply  of  the  produce  of 
China  to  foreign  States,  are  perfectly  futile. 
They  are  said  chiefly  to  be  two : — the  danger  of 
involving  the  India  Company,  or  our  Govern- 
ment, with  that  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  facilities 
that  might  arise  out  of  its  extension  for  smug- 
gling. With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Company's  settlements  in  India  and 
China,  in  what  are  called  country  ships,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  other  foreign  nations.  What  dis- 
turbance ever  occurred  from  any  of  these?  Be- 
sides, the  absurdity  of  this  reason  is  apparent^ 
from  the  circumstance,  that  by  the  very  Act  of 
Parliament  which  should  open  the  trade,  such 
regulations  might  be  adopted,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  owners  and  officers,  and  likewise  as 
related  to  the  discipline  of  the  crews,  whilst  in 
China,  as  would  render  their  involving  the  Com- 
pany or  Government  in  any  difficulty,  next  to 
impossible,  without  a  miracle.  And  as  to 
smuggling,    whilst  I  am  now  writing,  an  Ameri- 
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oan  ship  is  at  anchor  at  Cowes,  from  China, 
waiting  for  orders  from  London,  to  proceed  with 
her  cargo  to  the  continent.  Is  it  easier  to  smug- 
gle from  a  British  ship  under  hond,  or  from  that 
American  under  no  bond  ?  or,  when  her  cargo 
shall  be  landed  at  Amsterdam,  will  it  be  more 
difficult  to  smuggle  it  into  England  because  it 
came  to  Holland  in  an  American  ship  ?  The 
fallacy  of  those  reasons  is  self-evident;  and 
should  the  Company  be  so  illiberal  as  to  stand 
forward  against  the  opening  of  this  branch  of 
trade,  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  mercantile  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom  will  petition  against  the 
renewal  of  their  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 

The  Select  Committee,  no  doubt,  in  their  next 
Report,  will  go  into  the  subject  of  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions. I  beg  to  add  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
duty  lately  imposed  on  foreign  wool.  It  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  confine  myself,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  different 
topics  on  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  re- 
mark; and  it  occurs  to  me,  that  the  duties  at  dif- 
ferent times  levied  on  silk  may  lead  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  consequences  of 
tampering  with  manufactures,  by  raising  a  duty 
on  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  composed. 
It  is  stated,  in  the  evidence  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  that  this  country  has  entirely 
lost  the  export  trade  in  silk,   in  consequence  of 
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the  duty.  All  tho  accounts  reported  from  Lyons, 
state  tlie  manulactiires  there  to  be  in  a  most 
flourishing'  condihon,  and  in  a  slate  of  i^reat  ac- 
tivity.  Now,  il  is  llie  o»>inion  of  some  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers examined,  that,  in  eonse«jnence  of 
our  connexion  witli  India,  wr.  may  proem'e  tlie 
raw  material  on  fully  as  i»'ood  terms  as  they  can 
in  France  ; — why  not,  then,  put  our  manufac- 
turers on  a  footing  with  those  of  Franf(\  by  tak- 
ing off  the  duty,  if  li'ade  and  manufarlnres  be 
desirable?  for,  if  the  only  im|)e<liment  to  our 
successfully  comj)etini!;  with  them  in  tlie  silk  trade 
be  the  difft-rence  in  the  price  of  labour,  t!i;it  will 
apply  to  all  other  branches  of  indtistry,  woollens 
and  cottons  as  well  as  silks  ;  and  the  stress  laid 
on  the  comparative  dearness  of  labour,  by  all 
the  manufiicturers  who  wen^  exaniined  by  the 
Select  Conuniltee,  ought  to  niake  an  impression 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheipier,  ;md  caution 
him  from  trearling  on  such  dangerous  ground. 
The  duty  0!i  foreign  wool,  as  far  as  it  goes,  gives 
the  foreign  manufacturers  an  advantage;  l)nt  will 
operate  more  injuriously  still,  by  giving  them 
confidence  and  eneruv  to  proceed  in  the  career  of 
competition,  which  is  rising  against  us,  in  the 
article  of  woollens,  in  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Kight  Hon. 
Gentleman  for  jiersevering  with  the  duty,  in  an- 
swer to  Lord  Milton's   motion   fbr  its  repeal,  I 
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think,  with  submission  to  liim,  are  not  well- 
founded.  The  article  of  wool,  as  regards  the 
agriculturists,  in  the  measure  that  they  can  be 
benefited  by  the  tax,  is  comparatively  of  small 
importance ;  and  while  I,  for  one,  concur  with 
ministers  in  thinking  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  independent  of  foreign  stales  for  bread,  and 
that,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
internal  economy,  the  corn  laws  are  necessary, 
I  can  go  no  farther;  but  coiitend,  that  by  grant- 
ing the  agriculturists  this  trifling  advantage,  by 
a  duty  on  wool,  you  place  an  interest  of  tenfold 
importance  in  jeopardy.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton will  inform  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  a 
good  general  should  not  run  a  great  risk  for  a 
trifling  object.  The  view  also  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  of  the  trade  with 
Ameiica  is  not  quite  correct;  for  though  it  be 
true  that  the  trade  of  that  country  has  been  much 
affected  by  the  alteration  of  its  currency,  and  that 
that  fact  may  account  for  part  of  its  reduced  de- 
mand for  our  manufactures,  another  important 
circumstance  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
him  in  stating  the  comparative  diminution  in  the 
export  of  woollens  and  cotton  goods,  namely,  that 
the  woollens  have  been  generally  imported  for 
their  own  consumption,  whereas  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cotton  and  other  manufactures  used  to 
be   re-exported   from   the   United    States  to  the 
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foreign  West  Indies  ami  South  America,  arui 
■which  trade  the  Americans  now  have  lost. 

Believing  the  navigation  laws  to  be  essential 
to  the  independence  of  our  country,  and,  in  its 
present  burdened  state,  the  corn  laws  also  ;  and 
that,  in  the  multifarious  relations  arising  out  of  an 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  some  regulations,  in  the  nature  of  prohi- 
bitions or  protections,  are  necessary,  to  adjust 
the  conflicting  and  complicated  interests  of  so 
great  a  commerce  :  if,  therefore,  we  take  inde- 
pendence as  our  j)olar  star,  we  may  take  Adam 
Smith  for  our  guide  and  compass,  taking  care  so 
to  shape  our  course  as  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  other  slates;  always  bearing  in 
mind,  in  nicely  balanced  questions,  the  claims 
that  are  justly  due  to  kindred  and  afleclion,  and 
carefully  distinguishing  those  sources  of  com- 
merce which  may  be  deemed  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, ft'om  those  which  are  transient  and  tempo- 
rary, or  from  whicli  we  may  be  driven  by  the 
rivalry  or  caprice  of  other  states. 

Whilst  nations  continue,  like  individuals,  to  be 
governed  by  their  interests,  their  passions,  and 
their  prejudices,  however  desirable  in  theory  an 
entire  free  and  unrestrained  reciprocity  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  may  be,  in  practice  it  is  quite 
visionary  and   chimerical.     Willi    these  reserva- 
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tions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  the  Report.  **  It  is  not  to  prohi- 
bitions and  protections  we  are  indebled  for 
our  commercial  greatness  and  maritime  power; 
these,  like  every  public  blessing  we  enjoy,  are 
the  effects  of  the  free  principles  of  the  happy- 
constitution  under  which  we  live,  which  by 
protecting  individual  liberty  and  the  security 
of  property,  by  holding  out  the  mof,:  splendid 
rewards  to  successful  industry  and  merit,  has, 
in  every  path  of  human  exertion,  excited  the 
efforts,  encouraged  the  genius,  and  called  into 
action  all  the  powers  of  an  aspiring,  enlight- 
ened, and  enterprising  people." 
After  an  encomium  on  our  constitution  so  just 
and  elegant,  1  am  surprised  that  the  Committee 
should  not  have  proceeded  to  reconniiend  the  re- 
peal of  the  Alien  Bill,  which,  now  we  are  at 
peace  with  the  world,  operates  like  a  commercial 
restriction  of  the  worst  kind,  by  depriving  fo- 
reigners who  come  to  trade  here,  of  their  fair 
participation  in  the  blessings  the  Committee  have 
so  well  described  ;  and  by  thus  placing  them  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  exposing  them 
to  despotic  power,  they  can  no  longer  feel  that 
entire  confidence  and  freedom  which  should  be 
the  lot  of  every  honest  man  who  treads  the 
British  soil.  It  does  not  follow,  that  the  absolute 
power,  where  it  is  lodged,  should  be  abused ;  it 
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is  sufficient  that  it  is  suspended  over  the  heads 
of  all  foreii^ners,  to  produce  an  injurious  effect; 
and  lieiny;  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws 
and  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  immediately 
repealed.  ,     .   .  ...»        -    ' 
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